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and 600,000 rendered homeless. The property damage amounted to
$270,000,000. Nevertheless, this was a small flood compared with those
which frequently occur in China.

The severity of this Mississippi flood was due in part to a great num-
ber of thunderstorms and tornadoes which killed nearly 300 people. They
occurred mainly in states west of the Mississippi River, all the way from
Wyoming to Texas. Such minor storms are common on the southern or
southeastern flank of larger cyclonic storms. They are especially common
in cases such as this when rain falls day after day over a large area. Such
steady and prolonged rains occur when a tropical air mass remains almost
stationary day after day, instead of moving forward toward the east in
the usual fashion. The great Mississippi flood of 1927 owed much of its
water to such an air mass, which hung for weeks over a large part of the
Mississippi drainage area and was constantly replenished from the Gulf
of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean.

In January, 1937, another tropical air mass remained stationary in the
same way over the lower Ohio Valley, giving the' Cincinnati region far
more rain in January and early February than had ever been known
before in so short a time. As a result 500,000 homes and vast areas of
farmlands were flooded. Over 900 people were killed, of whom 35 were
rescue workers who were drowned when a steel barge was sunk. When
the flood subsided many houses were complete wrecks; others had floated
away and were standing far downstream on other people's land. Among
those which stayed where they belonged many were in an almost hopeless
mess, with inches of mud covering the floors, filling the dishes in the cup-
board, and ruining the piano. Wallpaper hung loose where it had been
soaked off, and bedding and furniture were stained and ruined.

Hurricanes. The most spectacular results of changes in the weather
are due to hurricanes. In September, 1900, Galveston, Texas, was visited
by a hurricane from the West Indies. A violent wind blew for 18 hours,
reaching a maximum velocity of 84 miles an hour. The waters of the
Gulf of Mexico were piled up in enormous waves that swept across a large
t part of the city, destroying or ba.dly damaging more than 8,000 buildings,
and entailing the loss of about 6,000 lives and of property valued at
$30,000,000. Thereupon the city set to work to prepare for the recurrence
of this variable geographic condition. A wall of solid masonry was built
for 5 miles along the water front at an expense of $2,000,000. The entire
grade of the city was raised from 1 to 15 feet above its former level.

In August, 1915, there came another hurricane nearly as dangerous as
that of 1900. The maximum velocity of the wind was 93 miles per hour,
but the tide at the highest rose only 12 feet instead of 20 as in 1900.
Thanks to the seawall and to the warnings sent by the Weather Bureau